Gurkhas with their rifles across their shoulders.
Staff-cars whirl by, just as they used to do along
the roads back of the Hindenburg Line near
Ypres and Dead Man's Corner and along the
highway from Bar-le-Duc to Verdun. Occasion-
ally an armoured car passes, or a train of motor-
lorries. But the camel caravans and the hook-
nosed tribesmen with bulging turbans and loop-
the-loop shoes remind us that we are in Central
Asia and not "somewhere in France". Beyond
the cliffs of Rohtas we come to Shagai Ridge,
and then drop steeply down into the narrowest
part of the Khyber.

It was here, near the fort of All Masjid, that
young Yakub Khan shot the sniper* The tale
is nearly as old as the rugged bluffs of the pass.
But it is true and gives us an insight into the
character of the border tribesmen whose proud
boast it is that they are the freest men on earth.
Among them are those who would rather take
pot-shots at the British than take wages for
honest work. During the seventy-five years on
the North-West Frontier of India, the British
have done a great deal of road-building in the
Khyber Pass, and, both to keep the Afridi and
Mohmand tribesmen out of mischief and to lure
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